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BELFIELD 


The  newest  addition  to  La  Salle's  campus  now  houses  the 
President's  office  and  other  university  facilities 
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_|_he  historic  Belfield  Estate,  known  to  generations 
}f  La  Salle  students  as  "the  farm  across  the  street," 
officially  became  a  viable  part  of  the  university's 
:ampus  this  year.  The  remaining  eight  acres  of  the 
aroperty  on  the  west  side  of  20th  St.,  below  Olney 
ave.,  were  purchased  from  the  estate  of  Daniel  Blain 
n  1984.  Although  the  bucolic  splendor  of  the  estate 
las  been  maintained,  the  various  buildings  have  been 
"enovated  to  house  a  number  of  administrative  of- 


fices. Much  of  the  area  has  been  landscaped  and  now 
includes  six  new  all-weather  tennis  courts  as  well  as 
approximately  80  new  parking  lots  to  compensate  for 
some  of  the  spaces  taken  up  by  the  construction  of 
the  new  library  on  the  southwest  corner  of  20th  st. 
and  Olney  ave.  Focal  point  of  the  property  is  the  new 
office  of  the  president  of  the  university  in  the  house 
(above)  where  the  famous  American  artist,  Charles 
Willson  Peale,  did  much  of  his  work  between  1810 
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BELFIELD  continued 


.mil  1820.  Originally  part  of  a  land  grant  from  William 
Penn  to  one  Samuel  Richardson  in  1684,  the  estate, 
then  consisting  of  100  acres,  was  purchased  by  Peale 
in  1810  for  S9.500.  Although  he  is  perhaps  best  known 
for  his  portrait  of  George  Washington,  Peale  was  a 
man  of  many  talents  who  numbered  among  his 
friends  some  of  the  legendary  names  in  American 
history.  Once  called  upon  to  make  a  set  of  false  teeth 
for  our  nation's  first  president,  he  was  also  America's 
first  taxidermist.  Thomas  Jefferson  advised  Peale  fre- 
quently on  agriculture  and  taught  him  the  secret  of 
contour  plowing  at  Belfield.  Robert  Morris,  a  neigh- 
bor, showed  him  how  to  turn  part  of  his  farm  into  a 
lucrative  wine-making  operation.  Peale  is  believed  to 
have  produced  more  than  100  paintings  at  Belfield. 
In  1826,  the  estate  was  sold  to  William  Logan  Fisher 
who  gave  it  to  his  daughter,  Sarah,  upon  her  marriage 
to  William  Wister.  Known  as  "the  father  of  American 
cricket,"  Wister  spent  many  hours  at  the  estate  teach- 
ing the  sport  to  his  neighbors.  La  Salle  purchased  the 
original  plot  of  its  present  main  campus  from  Wister's 
descendants.  His  great-great  granddaughter,  the  late 
Sarah  Logan  Starr  Blain,  was  the  mother  of  Daniel 
Blain.  who  sold  the  remaining  part  of  the  estate,  with 
a  generous  gift  component,  to  La  Salle  two  years  ago. 


At  one  time,  the  President's  office 
(right]  was  the  studio  where  Charles 
Willsun  Peale  produced  much  of  his 
work.  It  now  contains  an  assortment  of 
civic  memorabelia  and  gifts  presented 
to  Brother  President  Patrick  Ellis. 
Above  right:  the  rear  patio  of  the 
Peale  House  used  for  small  gatherings 
and  receptions. 


Clockwise  (from  upper  left] :  A  view  of 
the  north  rooms  of  the  Peale  House; 
the  President's  office  with  a  portrait  of 
La  Salle's  founding  president,  Brother 
Teliow  on  the  right  wall;  the  Gate- 
house (on  20th  st.)  being  renovated  to 
house  some  administrative  offices, 
and  some  of  the  new  all-weather  ten- 
nis courts  located  on  the  edge  of  the 
estate. 
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SHAKESPEARE :  I 

ACTERs  in  Residence  at  La  Salle 


Bv  Robert  Thomas  Fallon,  Ph.D. 


yyere  you  a  college  student  in  an  English  course, 
studying  Shakespeare's  Hamlel,  how  would  you  like 
to  have  an  experienced  young  actor  come  into  your 
classroom  to  discuss  with  you  how  he  plays  the  lead? 
How  would  you  like  to  question  him  on  matters  which 
have  puzzled  you  about  the  melancholy  Dane?  Or 
would  you  prefer  that  an  accomplished  actress  spend 
an  hour  directing  you  in  an  actual  rehearsal  of  a 
scene  in  which  you  play  the  part  of  Ophelia  or 
Gertrude,  the  Queen?  And.  that  evening,  how  would 
you  like  to  attend  a  performance  of  the  tragedy  in 
which  that  same  young  actor  plays  the  part  of  the 
Hamlet  he  was  discussing  with  you  and  in  which  the 
very  scene  you  were  rehearsing  is  enacted  by  that 
same  accomplished  actress?  Such  experiences,  and 
many  more  as  exciting,  were  part  of  the  life  of  La 
Salle  during  the  week  of  October  20th,  when  the  cam- 
pus was  host  to  a  group  of  dramatic  artists,  all  of 


whom  have  been  associated  with  the  Royal  Shake- 
speare Company  of  England. 

The  actors,  John  Burgess,  David  Rintoul,  Michael 
Thomas,  Philip  Voss,  and  the  actress,  Vivien 
Heilbron,  who  visited  La  Salle  during  that  exciting 
week  are  all  part  of  a  unique  organization,  The  Al- 
liance for  Creative  Theatre,  Education,  and  Research 
(ACTER),  sponsored  by  the  University  of  California 
at  Santa  Barbara.  ACTER  has  for  some  years  been 
responsible  for  bringing  experienced  performers  to 
enrich  classes  on  over  a  hundred  college  and  univer- 
sity campuses  throughout  the  LJnited  States,  Canada, 
and  Great  Britian.  The  group  caught  the  eye  of  Dr. 
Barbara  Millard,  a  Shakespeare  scholar  on  the  En- 
glish faculty  at  La  Salle;  and  it  was  she  who  organized 
and  directed  the  many  activities  they  engaged  in  dur- 
ing the  week's  visit. 

It  was  a  marvelously  varied  program.  The  actors 


The  Melancholy  Dane 
Brought  to  Life  with 
Patience  and  Charm 


Michael  Thomas 


Philip  Voss 


contributed  to  classes,  not  only  in  English  but  in  such 
diverse  subjects  as  Psychology  and  Physics;  they  held 
workshops  for  members  of  The  Masque,  the  univer- 
sity drama  group;  and  on  the  final  day  were  host  to 
groups  of  high  school  students  and  their  teachers, 
whom  they  coached  in  scenes  from  a  number  of 
Shakesperean  plays,  to  be  performed  later  before  the 
entire  assembly.  In  addition,  they  offered  two  per- 
formances of  Hamlet,  both  to  sold-out  audiences,  a 
reading  from  the  works  of  Dylan  Thomas,  and  on  the 
final  Saturday  night,  a  dazzling  presentation  of  songs 
and  scenes  from  the  plays  of  Noel  Coward. 


Th. 


hese  artists  came  to  us  with  a  rich  background  in 
the  theater,  having  been  invited  by  ACTER  to  partici- 
pate precisely  because  of  their  experience  and  abili- 
ty. David  Rintoul,  who  played  Hamlet,  for  example, 
has  had  parts  in  eleven  different  Shakesperean  pro- 
ductions and  in  more  than  twenty  contemporary 
works,  often  in  leading  roles.  The  two  older  actors 
have  been  on  stage  for  decades  and  brought  to  the 
classroom  and  to  their  performances  the  wisdom  of 
a  lifetime  in  the  theater.  The  actress,  Vivien 
Heilbron,  has  played  a  widely-acclaimed  Blanche 
Dubois  in  A  Streetcar  Named  Desire  and  many  im- 
portant roles  in  the  Masterpiece  Theater  television 
series,  including  that  of  Rachel  in  The  Moonstone,  for 
which  she  received  an  Emmy  nomination  for  best 
leading  actress.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  watching  Ms. 
Heilbron  direct  a  group  of  eight  nervous  high  school 
students,  and  two  equally  nervous  English  teachers, 
in  a  comic  scene  from  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 
With  patience,  charm,  and  consummate  theatrical  in- 
sight, she  guided  these  students  to  a  performance 
which  left  an  audience  of  their  peers,  and  sometimes 


the  performers  themselves,  doubled  in  laughter.  This 
she  did  in  two  short  hours;  and  it  was  magic  to  watch. 
The  experience  of  these  artists,  and  their  mastery 
of  the  craft  and  art  of  acting,  were  put  to  the  test  in 
the  performance  of  Hamlet,  where  four  actors  and 
one  actress  were  called  upon  to  enact  a  play  with 
thirty  speaking  parts.  Each,  therefore,  spoke  several 
parts,  sometimes  two  or  three  in  the  same  scene!  The 
production,  admittedly,  required  a  rather  sophisti- 
cated audience,  one  familiar  with  the  play.  And,  in 
fact,  the  faculty  of  the  English  Department  had  la- 
bored hard  in  their  classes  during  the  preceding  week 
or  two  to  produce  just  such  an  audience.  The 
enthusiastic  reception  of  the  play  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  they  had  done  their  work  well.  But,  of 
course,  they  could  only  prepare  the  ground;  it  was  the 
skill  and  art  of  the  actors  which  reaped  the  harvest 
of  their  effort  in  a  performance  that  "worked"  super- 
bly. 

J_  his  highly  successful  visit  of  the  ACTER  artists 
was,  in  fact,  only  one  of  a  number  of  recent  events 
which  attest  to  the  cultural  vitality  of  La  Salle.  Only 
the  week  before,  Alan  Paton,  the  much-honored 
South  African  writer,  spent  several  days  on  campus, 
during  which  he  also  visited  classes,  gave  talks,  and 
generally  engaged  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  cam- 
pus. It  has  been,  in  all.  a  richly  rewarding  fall 
semester,  one  in  which  La  Salle  has  more  than  re- 
alized its  promise  as  a  University  community. 

Dr.  Fallon,  a  professor  of  English  at  the  university, 
is  an  expert  in  British  theatre  and  has  previously 
written  about  his  experiences  in  London  for  LA 
SALLE. 
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Vivian   Heilbron 


John   Burgess 


David  Rintoul 
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A  Honeymoon  For  The 
Athletic  Director 

La  Salle  reached  all  the  way  to  Southern  Colorado  for  Bob  Mullen  who 

inherits  a  new  basketball  slate,  a  new  Big  Five  arrangement,  and  an 

old  challenge  to  regain  national  recognition  for  the  Explorers 

By  Frank  Bilovskv,  "62 


Bob   Mullen,   standing  outside   Hayman  Hall,  has  compiled   impressive   credentials   as   athletic   director  at  Loras  and  Southern  Colorado. 


Enjoy  the  honeymoon.  Bob  Mullen! 

Goodness  knows,  you  sure  earned  it,  sneaking  into 
the  picture  out  of  nowhere.  Historically  you  had  no 
chance  in  this  marriage  with  the  La  Salle  University 
athletic  program. 

It's  always  been  someone  we  knew  in  the  past.  Like 
Jim  Henry,  the  first  athletic  director  the  school  ever 
had.  Jim  didn't  graduate  from  La  Salle  but  he  grew 
up  in  town  and  went  to  Villanova  before  there  was 
a  Big  Five  that  taught  the  two  schools  to  get  on  like 
in-laws. 

Anyway  Jim  arrived  shortly  before  or  after  College 
Hall  (no  one  is  really  sure  which)  and  stayed  on  until 
he  retired  in  1971  and  was  replaced  by  Jack  Conboy. 

Remember  Jack,  the  Colonel,  not  only  a  guy  from 
the  area  but  a  La  Salle  grad,  too?  Stayed  around  the 
AD's  office  until  December,  1977,  when  he  passed  the 
baton  to  Bill  Bradshaw. 

If  you've  got  questions  about  honeymoons,  Bob,  this 
Bradshaw  guy's  the  one  with  whom  you  want  to  chat 
concerning  them.  After  all.  he  grew  up  in  Xiagara 


Falls,  N.Y.,  which  was  founded  specifically  for  new- 
lyweds.  When  it  was  time  to  pick  a  place  to  go  to 
college,  Bradshaw  fell  in  love  with  Olney  Heights. 
Played  baseball  for  Gene  McDonnell  and  went  back 
home  to  work  at  Niagara  University  for  a  while 
before  the  AD  job  opened  at  his  alma  mater. 

And    he    stuck    around    until    last    summer    when 
DePaul  showed  up  with  a  Godfather  of  an  offer. 
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L.nd  so  Bradshaw  took  off  for  Chicago  after  having 
headed  the  Explorer  athletic  program  through  a 
period  of  transition.  In  less  than  a  decade,  college 
basketball  had  changed  completely.  And  let's  face  it. 
Bob.  La  Salle  has  more  than  20  intercollegiate  sports 
and  one  of  our  swimmers  came  home  from  the 
Goodwill  games  with  medals,  but  if  we're  talking  na- 
tional image  in  the  broadest  sense,  the  man  on  the 
street's  recognition  of  La  Salle  is  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  basketball  team's  won-lost  record.  And  recent- 
ly, that  hasn't  been  too  hot.  but  we're  getting  ahead 
of  ourselves. 


Anyway,  they  had  to  marry  off  the  athletic  depart- 
ment for  only  the  fourth  time  this  summer  and  that's 
kinda  remarkable  because  there  are  25-year-olds  in 
Hollywood  who've  passed  that  plateau  already. 

And  naturally  everyone  figured  it  would  be  nup- 
tials as  usual.  Either  the  guy  from  around  the  corner 
or  somebody  who  went  to  school  here. 

Ray  Heath,  the  vice  president  of  student  affairs, 
wasn't  even  thinking  about  Jack  Conboy  when  he  said 
there  was  "an  army  of  really  fine  candidates."  There 
were  70  in  all,  Bob,  and  13  were  formally  interviewed. 
Most  of  them  were  locals  one  way  or  the  other,  so  it 
just  kind  of  made  sense  that  everyone  assumed  that 
AD  number  four  would  be  somebody  with  a  degree 
from  La  Salle  or  some  Big  Five  ties.  Or,  if  things  got 
really  far  out,  some  foreigner  from  some  place  like 
Syracuse  or  Boston.  After  all,  didn't  the  school  once 
get  really  daring  and  go  all  the  way  to  Pittsburgh  to 
find  a  basketball  coach? 

I^o  everyone  just  assumed  that  the  search  commit- 
tee would  stick  by  an  easy  rule  of  thumb;  namely, 
consider  no  candidate  from  beyond  where  Allegheny 
Airlines  used  to  fly  before  they  puffed  out  their 
chests  and  started  calling  themselves  USAir. 

And  instead,  they  call  a  press  conference  and  tell 
us  that  the  new  athletic  director's  last  known  address 
was  Pueblo,  Colorado.  Also  that  he  had  gone  to  school 
in  the  Midwest  and  started  his  career  as  an  athletic 
administrator  and  that  about  the  only  concrete  infor- 
mation he  shared  with  the  average  La  Salle  student 
or  grad  was  that  the  beach  in  Wildwood  sure  was 
wide. 

Of  course,  the  search  committee  could  have 
jumped  on  us  for  having  short  memories,  too.  After 
all,  they  did  go  to  Pittsburgh  to  get  Dudey  Moore  in 
1958,  but  they  went  all  the  way  to  Minnesota  to  find 
Jim  Pollard,  who  coached  for  three  years  before 
Dudey  took  over. 

But  still,  there  was  one  big  question,  Bob,  when  you 
were  named  the  new  AD  at  La  Salle.  Specifically,  just 
who  the  heck  was  Bob  Mullen.  Which  is  about  the 
best  way  of  all  to  begin  a  honeymoon,  like  the  new- 
comer who  upsets  a  political  veteran.  The  new  guy 
comes  in  clean.  He  owes  nobody  past  favors.  He  gets 
the  chance  to  be  judged  strictly  on  his  own  merits  and 
demerits.  And  that's  how  it  should  be,  especially 
since  the  old  AD  accepted  the  former  basketball 
coach's  resignation  and  appointed  the  new  one  before 
he  left. 

When  you  call  Bradshaw  to  ask  about  honeymoons, 
Bob,  you  might  thank  him  for  leaving  you  a  new 
basketball  slate  with  which  to  work.  Because  the  new 
coach  went  out  and  finished  the  recruiting  that  the 
old  coach  had  begun  with  Southern  High's  Lionel 
Simmons,  who  was  the  area  high  school  player  of  the 
year.  It's  a  nice  package — new  AD,  new  coach,  new 
recruit  around  whom  to  build  the  program,  just  like 
in  the  past  when  the  recruits  were  named  Gola  and 
Durrett  and  Brooks. 

Anyway,  Bob,  since  you're  new  to  the  readers  and 
the  La  Salle  athletic  program  is  new  to  you,  let's  see 
if  we  can't  answer  a  lot  of  the  questions  all  parties 
might  have. 

First  of  all,  Robert  W.  Mullen,  47,  does  extraor- 


dinary things.  Like  having  a  story  written  about  his 
activities  at  his  most  recent  job — athletic  director  at 
Pueblo's  University  of  Southern  Colorado — in  the 
Sept.  24  edition  of  The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion. 

The  headline  sort  of  tells  the  story.  "Southern  Colo- 
rado Athletic  Director  Reorganizes  Himself  Out  of 
His  Job,"  it  reads.  But  let's  start  at  the  beginning.  Bob 
Mullen  spent  the  very  early  part  of  his  life  in  Dela- 
ware County  where  his  dad  was  an  executive  for  Pure 
Oil  Co.  When  Sun  Oil  took  over  all  Eastern  Oper- 
ations, the  Mullen  family  relocated  in  the  Chicago 
area  where  Bob  attended  grade  and  high  school  and 
earned  his  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  from 
Northern  Illinois  University.  He  then  coached  in  the 
Chicago  Catholic  League  for  a  few  years. 

Eventually  he  landed  a  job  in  a  public  high  school 
in  the  northwest  corner  of  Illinois  town  called  Galena 
as  basketball  coach.  He  stayed  for  10  years  and  half- 
way through  his  tenure  was  named  the  school's  ath- 
letic director.  "I  thought  I  would  never  leave," 
Mullen  said,  adding  that  he  initiated  a  women's  ath- 
letic program  at  the  school,  first  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Put  the  athletic  director's  job  at  Loras  College,  in 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  across  the  Mississippi  River  became 
available  and  Mullen  applied.  "I  didn't  really  think 
I  had  a  shot  at  it,"  Mullen  said,  "but  I  think  my 
interest  in  women's  sports  helped.  Iowa  was  way 
ahead  in  women's  sports.  So  I  think  the  two  things 
that  helped  me  were  administration  and  women's 
sports." 

The  Loras  program  flourished  under  Mullen.  In 
1980,  the  DuHawks  won  the  NAIA  men's  basketball 
championship.  Mullen  restored  the  football  program 
and  his  legacy  is  rich.  Last  season,  the  team  finished 
8-2-1. 

"Loras  is  a  great  school,"  said  Mullen  about  the 
college  with  an  enrollment  of  less  than  2,000.  "It  used 
to  be  an  all-boys  school,  but  I  initiated  women's  ath- 
letics there  also.  And  we  were  successful  because 
Dubuque  was  a  real  hotbed  of  women's  high  school 
athletics.  We  used  to  beat  Iowa,  Iowa  State  and  Drake 
regularly  in  Softball  and  volleyball,  just  because  of 
the  caliber  of  talent." 

Eventually,  Mullen  began  to  search  for  a  basketball 
or  athletic  director's  job  at  a  higher  level  and  thought 
he  had  found  the  answer  at  Southern  Colorado,  at  the 
time  an  NAIA  school  but  eyeing  movement  into  the 
NCAA  Division  II  or  I-AA  level.  But  the  school's  en- 
rollment declined  by  about  20  percent  to  4,000  and  its 
president,  Robert  C.  Shirley,  announced  a  program  of 
athletic  enrichment  that  would  include  dropping  the 
football  program. 

"When  Dr.  Shirley  said  there  would  be  an  enhance- 
ment of  athletics  that  would  include  dropping  foot- 
ball," Mullen  said  in  The  Chronical  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion article,  "I  thought  he  meant  we  were  going  to  go 
to  Division  II  or  I-AAA  rather  than  stay  in  the  NAIA." 
He  added  that  the  department's  motto  was  going  to 
be  "Less  But  Better,"  but  that  he  interpreted  that  to 
mean,  "better  is  a  higher  level  of  competition."  When 
it  became  obvious  that  the  school's  administration 
thought  differently,  Mullen  says,  he  and  the  president 
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Mullen  shares  a  thought  with  Brother  President  Patrick  Ellis  after 
being  introduced  to  the  media  as  athletic  director. 


became  locked  in  a  "philosophical  difference"  for  a 
year  and  a  half. 

The  end  result  was  that  Mullen  was  offered  a  job 
at  the  school  as  part-time  athletic  director  with  other 
responsibilities.  Instead,  he  applied  for  and  got  the 
AD's  position  at  La  Salle. 

In  fact,  he  cut  short  his  time  at  the  Goodwill  Games 
in  Moscow  this  summer  to  return  to  the  United  States 
and  interview  at  La  Salle  after  seeing  the  job 
advertised. 

It  was  not,  he  said,  the  first  time  he  had  applied 
for  a  job  at  La  Salle. 

"I  applied  for  the  basketball  coaching  job,  probably 
before  Lefty  (Ervin)  came,"  he  said. 

Mullen  knows,  as  does  everyone  else,  that  La 
Salle's  Eastern  and  national  image  revolves  around 
the  basketball  program.  Of  the  23  sports  in  campus, 
it  is  the  one  big  revenue-producer.  People  throughout 
the  nation  who  have  come  to  know  the  difference 
between  the  La  Salle  of  Philadelphia  and  the  old  La 
Salle  Extension  University  that  advertised  in  even- 
pulp  magazine  in  the  last  half  century  have  become 
aware  of  the  distinction  because  of  the  publicity  the 
basketball  program  has  generated. 

And,  in  the  last  decade,  the  shape  of  the  college 
basketball  world  has  radically  changed. 

"I  feel  like  I'm  at  home  already,"  Mullen  was  say- 
ing early  this  fall.  "We'd  like  to  make  some  improve- 
ments and  do  some  things,  but  right  now  I'm  feeling 
my  way  along." 

XJe  made  that  statement  the  day  after  one  more 
emergency  meeting  involving  basketball.  With  the  Big 
Five  as  we  have  come  to  know  it  in  shambles  and  with 
Villanova  and  Temple  headed  out  in  their  own  direc- 
tions, Penn,  La  Salle  and  St.  Joseph's  reached  an 
agreement  to  continue  a  Big  Five-type  doubleheader 
program  for  key  dates  at  the  Palestra.  The  emergency 
meeting  was  called  when  St.  Joseph's  appeared  re- 
lunctant  to  honor  the  amount  of  dates  the  other  two 
schools  believed  it  had  agreed  to  fill  this  season. 

The  situation  was  resolved.  Mullen  knows  that  he 
had  better  be  prepared  for  a  lot  more  like  it  over  the 
next  few  vears. 


What  has  happened  is  that  basketball  has  become 
conference-oriented  and  big-money  dominated.  Con- 
sider that  Villanova  received  about  $67,000  in  1971 
when  it  appeared  in  the  NCAA  championship  game. 
Thanks  to  the  sports  popularity  surge,  schools  that 
made  a  one-game  appearance  in  the  NCAA  tourney 
last  season  took  home  more  than  2V2  times  that 
amount. 

La  Salle  was  not  one  that  shared  in  the  wealth.  For 
the  third  straight  season,  the  Exploreres  failed  to  cap- 
ture either  the  Metro-Atlantic  Conference  automatic 
bid  or  an  NCAA  at-large  spot  in  the  tournament.  It 
adds  up  to  an  absence  of  a  potential  $500,000  in  lost 
revenues. 

When  the  Explorers  last  appeared  at  the  NCAA 
dance,  after  the  1982-83  season,  they  represented  the 
East  Coast  Conference.  For  a  decade,  they  had  been 
members  of  that  group  along  with  fellow  Big  Fivers 
Temple  and  St.  Joseph's.  During  much  of  that  same 
period  Villanova  was  an  Eastern  Independent  along 
with  several  other  traditional  Eastern  powers.  But  by 
the  late  1970s,  the  NCAA  had  made  it  obvious  that  the 
best  way  to  get  a  basketball  tournament  bid  was  to 
be  a  conference  member. 

The  scramble  began  and  some  feel  that  La  Salle 
marched  in  place  for  too  long.  Others  say  that  the 
school  was  rebuked  in  attempts  to  join  the  powerful 
Big  East  or  the  Atlantic  10,  which  took  Temple  and 
St.  Joseph's  instead  (Penn  has  remained  a  member  of 
the  tradition-laced  Ivy  League). 
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rhatever  happened,  La  Salle  found  itself  basically 
facing  two  options  after  the  1982-83  season.  It  could 
stay  in  the  ECC  or  it  could  join  Holy  Cross  in  becom- 
ing members  of  the  then  six-team.  New  York  City- 
dominated  Metro-Atlantic. 

The  school  opted  for  the  latter  and  there  is  little 
question  that  the  basketball  team's  failure  to  capture 
the  conference's  post-season  tournament  led  to  the 
resignation  under  pressure  of  Ervin,  a  true  gentlemen 
who  found  himself  caught  in  the  middle. 

And  now  it's  up  to  the  newcomers,  Mullen,  Morris 
and  Simmons,  to  rekindle  the  NCAA  appearances. 

They'll  have  a  grace  period,  longer  than  the  100 
days  accorded  new  United  States  Presidents  but  not 
extending  beyond  the  1987-88  basketball  season. 

Mullen  is  prepared. 

"To  a  certain  extent,"  he  said,  "athletics  is  getting 
like  any  other  business." 

Bob  Mullen  understands  that  part  of  the  job.  He 
also  likes  another  part  of  it,  working  at  a  school  like 
La  Salle. 

"If  the  change  (at  Southern  Colorado)  hadn't 
come,"  he  said,  "if  everything  was  still  going  right  out 
there,  I  still  would  have  come  to  La  Salle.  Definitely! 
If  you  love  basketball  and  athletics,  nobody  could 
pass  up  this  opportunity." 

And  so  the  honeymoon  begins.  Enjoy  it,  Bob 
Mullen.  And  here's  hoping  that  it  grows  into  a  long 
and  successful  marriage. 

Frank  Bilovsky.  who  covered  the  Big  Five  for  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  is  now  a  sports  columnist  for 
the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 


"Just  to  Know  .  .  .  Just  to  be  Free" 

The  Urban  Center's  Adult  Learning  Project  has  helped  more 
than  300  community  residents  sharpen  their  literacy  skills 

BY  ANITA  M.  MASTROIENI,  '86 


Camara  Corbetl,  co-director  of  La  Salle's  Adult  Learning  Project,  conducts  a  literacy  class. 


X  he  large  man  scrutinized  the  writing 
on  the  blackboard. 

"The  punctuation  mark  comes  at 
street,"  he  said  in  answer  to  the 
teacher's  query. 

"Right,  she  responded,  "Now  what 
kind  of  punctuation  mark?" 

"Urn  .  .  .  it's  the,  urn,  it's  the  little 
hoop,"  the  man  said,  gesturing  with  his 
hand  and  laughing. 

"A  comma!"  another  student  inter- 
jected. "Right,  a  comma."  the  man  said, 
still  laughing  with  the  others. 

The  teacher,  La  Salle  Urban  Center's 
Azi  Ellowitch,  smiled  at  the  students' 
joke.  "Good,  the  comma  comes  after 
street." 


If  this  kind  of  camaraderie  existed 
among  all  students  and  teachers,  there 
probably  wouldn't  be  a  need  for  La 
Salle  Urban  Center's  Adult  Learning 
Project,  or  any  other  adult  literacy  pro- 
gram. 

But  the  fact  is,  this  kind  of  rela- 
tionship doesn't  exist  for  many  people. 
As  a  result,  some  drop  out  of  school, 
don't  learn  in  school,  or  never  go  to 
school.  Other  problems  and  conflicts 
also  prevent  students  from  learning 
everything  they  should  in  school.  And 
as  adults,  many  find  it  difficult  to  get 
along  without  basic  skills  such  as  the 
ability  to  read,  write  and  perform 
arithmetic. 


According  to  Richard  Wells,  director 
of  Public  Affairs  at  the  Center  for  Liter- 
acy, a  1978  study  revealed  that  "39.791 
of  the  adults  in  Philadelphia  lack  basic 
reading  and  writing  skills.  If  you  work 
that  out  according  to  the  1980  census, 
the  39.791  equals  520.000  people.  That 
translates  into  approximately  two  out  of 
five  adults." 

"But  the  real  issue,"  says  Wells,  "is 
that  there  are  people  who  cannot  read 
and  write,  at  all  or  not  well  enough  to 
get  along  at  their  jobs,  etc.  The  number 
of  people  who  need  the  service  far 
outweighs  the  amount  of  resources 
available." 

In  1981,  La  Salle  Urban  Center's  Ex- 
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eculive  Director  Dennis  Brunn  rec- 
ognized that  some  members  of  the  sur- 
rounding communities  would  benefit 
from  a  literacy  program.  An  adult  liter- 
acy class  was  added  as  part  of  the 
Urban  Center's  Communiversity.  with 
Azi  Ellowitch.  an  adult  literacy  teacher 
since  1974.  as  the  instructor. 

J_he  program  received  funding  in  1982 
by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  the 
purposes  of  writing  a  curriculum  man- 
ual, and  the  CIGNA  Foundation  pro- 
vided funds  to  run  a  pilot  class  that 
would  field  test  the  materials  for  the 
manual.  That  following  year,  the 
CIGXA  Foundation  awarded  the  Urban 
Center  S25.000  to  start  the  Adult  Learn- 
ing Project,  and  Ellowitch  became  the 
program's  director. 

Together  with  Camara  Corbett, 
teacher  and  co-director  of  the  ALP,  and 
volunteers  from  the  university  and  the 
community.  Ellowitch  strives  to  raise 
the  literacy  levels  of  the  adults  who 
come  into  the  program. 

"We've  served  about  300  people 
altogether,"  says  Ellowitch  of  the  three- 
year-old  program. 

"It  is  difficult  to  teach  adults  because 
most  of  the  reading  and  writing  texts 
available  are  geared  toward  the  inter- 
ests and  experiences  of  children,"  ex- 
plained Ellowitch.  who  has  a  master's 
degree  in  secondary  education  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

"I  try  to  incorporate  adult  experience 
and  vocabulary  into  the  program,"  she 
explained.  "For  instance,  most  reading 
texts  supplement  their  phonics  sections 
with  these  sort  of  vacuous  readings  to 
demonstrate  the  new  sounds.  That  isn't 
used  much  in  this  program. 

"I  prefer  to  use  phonics  with  brain- 
storm sessions,  where  the  students 
come  up  with  their  own  words  for  the 
sounds.  These  can  be  complex,  multi- 
syllable words,  not  the  simple,  one-syl- 
lable words  found  in  the  reader." 

Indeed,  when  Ellowitch's  students 
were  presented  with  the  sounds  "ow" 
and  "ou"  during  the  phonics  lesson, 
they  came  up  with  wofds  like  voucher, 
not  mouse. 

The  assigned  readings  used  in  the 
class  are  chosen  to  reflect  an  adult's 
interests  and  comprehension  levels,  as 
well.  Co-director  Camara  Corbett  says, 
"La  Salle's  ALP  is  special  because  the 
curriculum  addresses  the  identity  (if 
people  of  all  races  and  backgrounds." 


Thus  students  read  works  by  Sonia 
Sanchez.  Langston  Hughes,  and  Maya 
Angelou.  Stories  written  by  partici- 
pating students  are  also  used,  as  are 
interviews  that  Ellowitch  has  done  with 
members  of  the  surrounding  commu- 
nities. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  ALP 
is  that  students  write  frequently,  often 
at  every  class.  "There  is  a  subtle  con- 
nection between  speaking  and  writing," 
says  Ellowitch.  "The  people  in  the  class 
talk  and  react  to  something,  then  they 
write  about  it.  It's  not  meaningless." 

The  students  interact  freely,  their  dis- 
cussions usually  stemming  from  the  as- 
signed readings,  but  often  diverging 
onto  new  topics.  Then  they  are  en- 
couraged to  write  about  what  they've 
discussed. 

When  the  students  write  in  class,  they 
receive  help  from  Ellowitch  or  Corbett 
or  one  of  the  volunteers,  then  they  hand 
in  their  writings  and  get  them  back,  cor- 
rected and  typed. 

"This  happens  consistently,  and  it 
acts  as  encouragement."  says  Ellowitch, 
"It's  important  for  students  to  see  their 
writings  in  print." 
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n  class,  discussions  range  from 
neighborhood  problems,  like  trash  or 
graffiti,  to  personal  anecdotes,  like 
childhood  memories  or  most  embar- 
rassing moments.  "Basically,  they  talk 
about  what  concerns  them,"  says  El- 
lowitch. 

The  students  interact  easily,  volun- 
teering their  experiences  and  knowl- 
edge, and  helping  one  another  out.  "It's 
hard  not  to  interact  with  one  another," 
says  one  woman  taking  ALP  classes. 
"It's  easy  to  fall  right  into  the  flow  (of 
the  class)  and  feel  comfortable  and  at 
ease  with  what's  going  on." 

The  ALP  classes  are  held  at  Holy 
Child  Church  in  Logan  and  at  the  Ger- 
mantown  Settlement  Waring  House. 
Classes  are  offered  during  the  day  and 
in  the  evenings,  last  two-and-a-half- 
hours,  and  are  divided  into  two  ses- 
sions. During  the  first  hour,  students 
work  individually  on  their  writing  or 
math  skills;  the  teacher  or  one  of  the 
volunteers  are  available  at  this  time  to 
help  students  out.  After  a  short  break, 
the  class  comes  together  to  work  on 
readings,  phonics  and  discussions. 

Once  a  year,  all  of  the  students  get 
together  for  a  "pot-luck"  award  cer- 
emonv.  where  students  make  individ- 


ual presentations  that  are  videotaped. 
It's  a  lot  of  work  for  the  students  to 
prepare  for  this  session,  says  Ellowitch, 
"but  it  helps  them  tremendously  in 
their  skill  development.  Public  presen- 
tations really  make  a  difference  to  their 
academic  performance." 

There  is  also  the  ALP's  annual  picnic, 
where  past  and  present  students  and 
their  families  enjoy  one  afternoon  of 
relaxation  and  socializing. 

Students  primarily  come  from  the 
Germantown,  West  Oak  Lane,  Logan 
and  Olney  areas  which  surround  La 
Salle,  but  some  also  travel  from  North 
Philadelphia,  West  Philadelphia,  East 
Oak  Lane,  and  South  Philadelphia.  It  is 
the  class's  proximity  to  the  subway  that 
brings  in  students  from  all  over  the  city, 
according  to  Ellowitch. 

The  students  who  participate  in  the 
program  range  from  teenagers  to  senior 
citizens.  They  are  truck  drivers,  weld- 
ers, nurses's  assistants.  A  few  are  un- 
employed. Some  are  parents. 

Corbett,  a  graduate  of  Pennsylvania 
State  University  with  a  degree  in 
elementary  education,  explains,  "These 
are  active,  working  people.  They  are 
not  bumping  into  signs  because  they 
can't  read.  They  want  to  improve  their 
skills  so  they  can  improve  the  quality  of 
their  lives." 

Corbett's  sentiments  reflect  the  stu- 
dent's attitudes.  While  the  ALP  offers 
students  training  for  GED  classes,  some 
are  less  interested  in  earning  the  GED 
cetificate  than  in  increasing  their 
knowledge. 

One  student  says,  "I'm  more  con- 
cerned about  learning,  not  the  GED. 
The  GED  will  come  after  I  learn." 

Many  of  the  students  have  been  par- 
ticipating in  the  program  for  a  year  or 
more;  some  as  long  as  two  years. 


J_yllowitch  explains  that  often  a  stu- 
dent must  leave  the  program  for  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time,  because  of  work, 
because  of  housing  problems,  because 
of  children.  But  the  program  is  flexible 
and  allows  students  to  pick  up  and  con- 
tinue where  they  left  off. 

A  student  in  the  ALP  notes  that  most 
traditional  classrooms  teach  lessons  in 
steps,  "and  if  you  miss  a  few  of  the 
steps,  you  have  to  start  all  over." 

"But  we're  not  children,"  continues 
another  student,  "We're  adults,  and  we 
have  other  things  to  do  to  survive  as 
well.     We     have     responsibilities     to 
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Camara  Corbett  (right)  discusses  La  Salle's  Adult  Learning  Project  with  State  Representative  Ruth  B.  Harper  and  Dr.  Dennis  Brunn,  director 
of  the  university's  LIrban  Studies  and  Community  Services  Center. 


ourselves  and  others."  Sometimes  that 
means  leaving  the  program  tempo- 
rarily. 

"But  that's  one  of  the  ideal  things 
about  this  program,"  explains  one  stu- 
dent, "You  can  come  back  and  you  can 
catch  up." 
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l.s  a  result,  Ellovvitch  says  that  the 
class  may  have  five  students  one  day 
and  2(1  the  next.  "We  simply  adjust," 
says  Ellovvitch.  shrugging  her  shoul- 
ders. "The  optimal  number  to  have  in 
the  class  is  in  to  15.  We  have  15  students 
on  roll  for  the  Monday  and  Wednesday 
classes,  and  25  on  roll  for  the  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  classes." 

The  ALP  classes  are  free  to  all  par- 
ticipants. Funding  for  the  program  is 
obtained  from  a  variety  of  sources,  in- 
cluding the  CIGNA  Foundation,  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Education, 
La  Salle  University,  the  Philadelphia 
Foundation,  Rohm  &  Haas,  Lutheran 
Church  Women,  the  Prudential  Foun- 
dation, the  United  Way  Community  De- 
velopment Fund,  the  City  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  others. 

The  students  also  hold  their  own, 
smaller  fund  raisers.  It  is  important,  ac- 


cording to  Ellovvitch.  for  students  to 
show  their  interest  and  commitment  to 
the  program  by  raising  money.  This 
money  also  creates  a  student  fund  for 
transportation,  for  books,  etc.,  if  a  stu- 
dent should  ever  need  it.  Corbett  ar- 
ranges most  of  the  ALP's  fund  raising 
efforts. 

Ellowitch,  on  the  other  hand,  is  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  program's 
curriculum.  She  has  been  working  on 
an  independent  curriculum  project  that 
will  eventually  lead  to  a  text  that  will 
be  distributed  to  other  adult  literacy 
programs  in  Pennsylvania. 

_/\s  part  of  her  project,  Ellowitch  has 
interviewed  several  area  people  of  dif- 
ferent ethnic  backgrounds:  Japanese, 
Korean,  Vietnamese,  Colombian, 
Ukrainian,  Afro-American,  etc.,  and  is 
using  six  in-depth  interviews  as  part  of 
the  final  project.  Presently,  Ellowitch 
uses  portions  of  these  interviews  in  the 
ALP  classes,  and  will  include  them  in 
her  text. 

In  these  interviews,  the  respondents 
describe  their  experiences  as  a  minor- 
ity in  this  country,  the  values  and  cus- 
toms they  brought  to  the  United  States 


from  their  native  countries,  what  their 
experiences  were  coming  into  a  dif- 
ferent nation,  the  adjustments  they  had 
to  make,  etc. 

"I  want  this  text  to  show  other 
teachers  (of  adult  literacy  classes)  what 
students  are  capable  of  reading  and 
comprehending,"  says  Ellowitch,  "And 
I  want  it  to  make  reading  something  you 
ivunt  to  do,  not  something  you  should 
do." 

"The  goal  (of  this  curriculum)  is  to 
learn  about  yourself  and  about  the 
world,  not  to  pass  a  test.  In  the  process 
of  learning  that,  you  can  pass  the  test." 

Ellowitch's  goals  for  her  curriculum 
project  are  reflected  in  the  way  she 
teaches  and  onto  her  students.  La  Salle 
Urban  Center's  ALP  classes  are  filled 
with  adults  who  want  to  learn,  and  who 
are  willing  to  come  back  again  and 
again  in  order  to  accomplish  this. 

"Why  do  I  come  to  this  class?"  asks 
one  student,  "Just  to  know  ...  to  be  able 
to  pick  up  a  newspaper  or  a  magazine 
and  read  it.  Just  to  he  free." 


Anitu  Maslroieni  is  a  public  relations 
assistant  at  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  in  Philadelphia. 
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AROUND  CAMPUS 


La  Salle  Honors  Best-Selling  Author  Alan  Paton 


Best-selling  author  Alan  Paton,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  advocates  of  social 
justice  in  South  Africa,  was  honored  as 
that  nation's  "voice  of  Christian  sanity" 
at  La  Salle  Univeristy's  annual  Honors 
Convocation  on  October  19,  in  the  La 
Salle  L'nion  Ballroom  on  campus. 

Paton,  the  author  of  Cry,  the  Beloved 
Country  and  Too  Late  the  Phalarope, 
among  others,  was  awarded  an  honor- 
ary doctor  of  humane  letters  degree. 
The  former  president  of  South  Africa's 
multi-racial  Liberal  Party  shared  the 
spotlight  with  some  484  La  Salle  Deans' 
List  students — including  159  men  and 
women  from  the  Evening  Division.  The 
convocation's  theme  was  "Literature 
and  Religion." 

Claude  Koch,  '40,  a  professor  of  En- 
glish at  La  Salle  and  a  prize-winning 
novelist  in  his  own  right  (1985  O'Henry 
Award  for  one  of  the  nation's  20  best 
stories),  sponsored  Paton  for  his  honor- 
ary degree  which  was  presented  by 
Brother  President  Patrick  Ellis,  F.S.C., 
Ph.D. 

Paton,  who  entered  his  adult  life  as 
a  schoolmaster,  was  praised  by  Koch 
for  "instructing  us  in  the  sternest  of  vir- 
tues in  a  voice  that  is  gentle  without 
weakness  and  just  without  malice," 
before  receiving  his  honorary  degree. 

"He  has  written  of  his  beautiful  land, 
of  South  Africa,  of  the  beloved  country, 
with  a  compassion  and  an  under- 
standing that  break  one's  heart,"  said 
Koch,  "with  sorrow  for  all  mounted  on 
that  bitter  cross:  Afrikaner,  Black,  Col- 
ored, Indian,  or  White. 

"His  novels,  poems,  and  short  stories, 
his  drama,  spread  out  before  us  the 
agony  of  South  Africa  that  turns  not 
only  race  against  race,  but  child  against 
parent,  and — through  the  subtle  forms 
of  psychological  torture  that  are  instru- 
ments of  the  modern  glorified  state — 
friend  against  friend. 

"His  essays  and  public  utterances 
bring  to  order  an  incisive  mind  whose 
self-criticism  is  as  rigorous  as  that 
directed  against  the  follies  of  his  so- 
ciety— a  mind  uncorrupted  by  sen- 
timental claims  and  the  lesser  claims  of 
friendship,  and  illuminated  by  Fran- 
cisan  charitv. 


Alan  Paton  receives  honorary  degree  from  Brother  President  Patrick  Ellis  as  his  sponsor, 
Claude  Koch  (right)   watches. 


"His  writings  teach  us  impatience 
with  American  politicians,  innocent 
or  self-serving,  black  or  white,  who 
emerge  from  week-long  junkets  to  that 
troubled  and  unspeakable  complex 
land  with  pat  solutions  arrived  at  in 
the  easy  and  selective  and  contemptible 
anger  of  uninvolved  and  secure  out- 
rage. He  has  been  South  Africa's  voice 
of  Christian  sanity  for  all  the  world  to 
hear." 

After  earning  degrees  in  science  from 
the  University  of  Natal,  Paton  spent  the 
first  25  years  of  his  career  as  an  edu- 
cator and  principal  of  a  reformatory 
for  young  men  where  he  quickly  be- 
came known  as  South  Africa's  leading 
expert  on  penal  reform. 

It  was,  in  fact,  on  a  tour  of  penal  in- 
stitutions in  Europe  and  America  in 
1946-47  that  he  started  and  completed 
"Cry,  the  Beloved  Country,"  which  has 
sold  more  copies  in  South  Africa  than 
any  other  book  with  the  exception  of 
the  Bible.  In  addition  to  being  trans- 
lated into  12  languages  and  becoming  a 
best  seller  in  the  United  States,  Paton's 
novel  about  a  Zulu  person's  search  for 
a  sister,  a  son,  and  his  own  faith  was 


adapted  into  a  motion  picture  under  the 
same  name  as  well  as  a  long-running 
Broadway  musical,  "Lost  in  the  Stars." 

For  nearly  four  decades,  Paton,  83, 
has  enjoyed  an  international  reputation 
for  telling  the  world  about  life  in  South 
Africa.  As  a  result,  he  had  his  passport 
seized  for  ten  years  and  has  been  vir- 
tually ignored  by  the  Afrikaner  press 
and  ruling  elite.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  multi-racial  Liberal 
Party  in  1953  and  was  its  national  presi- 
dent at  the  time  of  its  forced  demise  in 
1968. 

Paton  has  been  highly  praised  for  his 
ability  to  analyze  human  motivation, 
for  his  sharp  insight  into  political  and 
social  conditions,  and  for  his  repor- 
torial  accuracy. 

"Literary  men  with  an  active  interest 
in  politics  are  rare,"  said  W.B.  Gould. 
"There  are,  however,  a  few  who  have 
used  their  artistry  as  a  political  weap- 
on, and  among  those  few,  Alan  Paton  of 
South  Africa  is  notable." 

Paton  spent  the  day  on  campus  on 
Monday,  October  20,  speaking  to  a 
number  of  literature  classes  during  the 
day  and  delivering  a  lecture  that  night 
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in  the  Dan  Rodden  theatre  on  "South 
Africa  Today." 

Tracing  the  history  of  racial  strife  in 
his  homeland,  Paton  explained  that  by 
the  19th  century,  relationships  had  de- 
teriorated so  badly  that  the  only  com- 
munication between  the  blacks  and 
whites  was  with  the  gun  and  the  spear. 

"Today  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is 
a  white  man's  country  even  though 
whites  constitute  only  about  one-sixth 
of  South  Africa's  population,"  he  ex- 
plained. "They  are  clearly  outnum- 
bered by  those  they  conquered  with  the 
gun.  The  people  who  passed  apartheid 
laws  were  victims  of  a  monsterous  self- 
deception — a  conquerors  fear  of  the 
conquered." 

Nevertheless,  added  Paton,  "Blacks 
are  oppressed,  but  they  are  not  a  de- 
pressed or  a  spiritless  people." 

Paton  warned  that  any  expectation 
of  peaceful  change  in  South  Africa  is 
"out  of  the  question."  They  will  be 
"painful  changes,"  he  added,  "although 
people  have  neither  the  means  nor  the 
money  to  wage  a  revolution.  Therefore, 
chances  of  violent  changes  are  slim." 

Paton  stressed  that  he  was  "very  op- 
posed" to  any  sanctions.  "I  suppose  that 
I'm  a  real  rock-bound  individual,"  he 
said.  "But  sanctions  won't  bring  the  gov- 
ernment down  and  they  will  have  a  dis- 
astrous effect  on  the  ordinary  black 
workers.  The  idea  of  putting  black 
people  out  of  work — my  Christian  mor- 
ality just  doesn't  allow  it." 

Paton  said  that  sanctions  just 
wouldn't  be  effective  over  the  short 
term.  "It  might  take  10  or  20  years  and 
I  don't  want  to  see  black  people  out  of 
work — or  their  children  going  hun- 
gry— that  long,"  he  said. 


yM-^tmm^. 


Alan  Paton  (right]  greets  well-wishers  after  discussing  "South  Africa  Today"  in  the  Dan 
Rodden  Theatre. 


Foley  Named  La  Salle's 

Vice  President  for 

Development 

Dr.  Fred  J.  Foley,  Jr.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed vice  president  for  development 
at  La  Salle  University,  it  was  an- 
nounced recently. 

Foley,  39,  who  had  been  the  univer- 
sity's director  of  development  since 
1978,  succeeds  John  L.  McCloskey  who 
recently  retired  as  vice  president  and 
has  assumed  the  title  of  director  of  pub- 
lic affairs. 

Folev  was  a  member  of  La  Salle's  Po- 


]ohn  L.  McCloskey.  '48,  who  recently  retired  as  the  university's  vice  president  of  public  af- 
fairs, was  honored  at  a  reception  on  campus  on  October  12.  Here  he  accepts  a  citation  from 
Philadelphia  Mayor    VV.  Wilson  Goode  as  his  wife,  Betty,  applauds. 


litical  Science  Department  for  six  years 
before  becoming  the  university's  assis- 
tant director  of  development  in  1976.  A 
1968  graduate  of  St.  Joseph's  University, 
he  earned  master's  and  doctorate  de- 
grees in  politics  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. 

Foley  lives  in  northeast  Philadelphia 
with  his  wife,  Marilyn  Claire,  and  three 
children,  Nanette,  Peter,  and  Elsie. 


President's  Associates 
Adds  Fourteen  Members 

Fourteen  prominent  Philadelphia 
area  business,  cultural,  educational, 
and  medical  leaders  have  been  added 
to  La  Salle's  Council  of  President's  As- 
sociates, it  was  announced  by  Brother 
President  Patrick  Ellis,  F.S.C".  Ph.D. 

They  will  join  a  group  of  30  men  and 
women  who  advise  the  univeristy's 
president  and  other  key  administrators 
in   such   areas   as   curriculm,   develop- 
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New  Master's  Degree  Programs  Introduced 


Association  Management 


La  Salle  introduced  the  area's  first 
master's  degree  program  with  a  concen- 
tration in  Association  Management  in 
September. 

La  Salle's  program  is  designed  pri- 
marily for  people  working  for  or  inter- 
ested in  pursuing  careers  with  non- 
profit trade  associations  and  profes- 
sional societies.  Similar  programs  are 
available  only  at  George  Washington 
University,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
DePaul  University,  in  Chicago. 

Gregory  Bruce,  associate  dean  for 
graduate  programs,  said  that  the  cre- 
ation of  graduate  work  in  Association 
Management  within  La  Salle's  Master 
of  Science  in  Organization  and  Man- 
agement Program  is  the  culmination  of 
five  years  work  by  the  university  and 
the  Delaware  Valley  Society  of  Associa- 
tion Executives. 

"La  Salle  recognizes  that  the  sector  of 
the  nation's  economy  represented  by 
nonprofit  trade  associations  and  pro- 
fessional societies  is  expanding."  Bruce 
explained.  "We  also  saw  that  the  Dela- 
ware Valley's'  association  community 
needed  such  specifically  designed  grad- 
uate level  education. 

"La  Salle's  expertise  in  management 
education,  its  work  with  the  nonprofit 
sector,  and  its  commitment  to  associa- 
tion managers  makes  this  program  an 
excellent  choice  for  association  man- 
agers." 

La  Salle's  Association  Management 
concentration  will  include  an  individ- 
ual comprehensive  project,  research 
and  case  approach  seminars,  and 
courses  exploring  the  legal  aspects, 
principles,  practices,  and  environmen- 
tal impact. 

The  courses  will  be  offered  at  La 
Salle's  main  campus  at  20th  st.  and 
Olney  ave.  and,  on  demand,  at  the  uni- 


versity's other  teaching  locations  in 
downtown  and  northeast  Philadelphia, 
lower  Bucks  and  northern  Montgomery 
Counties.  Most  classes  will  meet  in  the 
evenings  once  a  week  for  14  weeks. 
Some  courses  will  be  available  on  Sat- 
urday mornings. 

La  Salle's  graduate  degree  program 
in  Association  Management  requires  36 
credit  hours  of  work  which  is  com- 
prised of  12  three-credit  hour  courses. 

For  further  information,  please  call 
John  Barton,  La  Salle's  director  of  grad- 
uate admissions  (215-951-1059),  or  write 
to  La  Salle's  Graduate  Business  Office 
(Philadelphia  19141),  requesting  a  copy 
of  the  brochure  titles,  "Graduate  Study 
in  Association  Management." 

Human  Services 
Psychology 

The  University  will  become  the  first 
institution  in  Pennsylvania  to  offer  a 
master  of  arts  degree  program  in 
Human  Services  Psychology  beginning 
in  September,  1987. 

Courses  in  the  new  program,  which 
will  be  tailored  specifically  for  men 
and  women  who  are  employed  full 
time,  will  be  offered  at  La  Salle's  main 
campus  at  20th  st.  and  Olney  ave.  The 
45  credit  hours  required  for  the  degree, 
including  field  placement,  can  be  com- 
pleted in  three  years. 

Training  in  Human  Services  Psy- 
chology is  an  outgrowth  of  recent  re- 
search indicating  that  psychologists  in 
clinical,  counseling,  school,  and  indus- 
trial/organizational fields  use  a  core  of 
knowledge  and  skills  common  to  all 
four  specialities.  Included  in  that  core 
are  assessment,  counseling/therapy, 
and  consultation. 

"La  Salle's  program  will  offer  train- 


ing in  those  generic  skills,"  explained 
Dr.  John  J.  Rooney.  professor  of  psy- 
chology and  acting  chairman  of  the 
HSP  program.  "It  will  also  concentrate 
on  five  foundation  areas — theories  of 
psychological  intervention,  psychopa- 
thology,  personality/social,  cognition/ 
learning,  and  research  methodologies." 
Students  will  be  able  to  elect  courses 
in  other  La  Salle  graduate  programs  to 
prepare  for  the  specific  setting  in  which 
they  expect  to  spend  their  professional 
careers.  Such  electives  can  be  taken 
from  among  graduate  courses  in  busi- 
ness, bilingual/bicultural  education, 
nursing,  marriage  and  family  therapy, 
theology,  and  education. 

Students  who  cross-register  in  the 
Psychology  and  Bilingual/Bicultural 
programs,  for  example,  will  have  the 
unique  opportunity  for  training  to  give 
psychological  services  to  Hispanic  com- 
munities. 

Although  undergraduate  enrollments 
are  declining,  Rooney  said  that  a  grad- 
ual increase  has  been  occurring  in  job 
openings  for  psychologists,  especially 
those  trained  in  professional  special- 
ities at  the  master's  degree  level. 

Graduates  of  La  Salle's  Human  Ser- 
vices Psychology  program  will  be  pre- 
pared to  function  in  psychological  ser- 
vices settings  as  middle-level  prac- 
tioners  under  supervision  of  licensed 
psychologists,  in  non-psychological  ser- 
vices setting  such  as  businesses  and 
government  where  consultation  and  re- 
ferral skills  would  be  major  job  respon- 
sibilities, and/or  to  move  on  to  doctoral 
level  studies. 

For  further  information  about  La 
Salle's  Graduate  Program  in  Human 
Services  Psychology,  write  to  the  Psy- 
chology Department  at  La  Salle  Univer- 
sity or' call  (215)  951-1270. 


ment,  fine  arts,  athletics,  and  student 
placement. 

The  new  members,  who  will  serve  a 
three  year  term  on  the  council,  are: 

Michael  ].  Bradley,  executive  direc- 
tor, Thomas  Jefferson  LIniversity  Hospi- 
tal; Louis  V.  Eccleston.  manager,  cor- 
porate fixed  income  research,  Moody's 
Investors  Service;  Thomas  J.  Fitzpat- 
rick.  president,  Manufacturers  Han- 
over Financial  Services;  Anne  L. 
Hearn,  executive  director,  Communitv 


Leadership  Seminars,  and  Mary  P.  Hig- 
gins,  Esq.,  '79,  of  Schnader.  Harrison, 
Segal  and  Lewis. 

Also:  Francis  X.  Iaquinto,  '64;  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  Hansen  Group, 
Inc.;  Paul  Jennings,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent, Colonial  Penn  Insurance  Com- 
panies; Linda  Johnston,  manager,  hu- 
man resources,  Smith  Kline  &  French 
Laboratories;  Frederick  A.  Marcell,  Jr., 
senior  vice  president,  Atlantic  Finan- 
cial Corporation,  and  William  J.  Mark- 


mann.  M.D..  '70;  an  orthopedic  surgeon. 
Also;  Donald  B.  Parks,  M.D.,  director 
of  development  projects.  Smith,  Kline 
&  French  Laboratories;  Charles  A. 
Schmidt,  group  vice  president,  govern- 
ment communications  systems.  R.C.A. 
James  J.  Straine,  vice  president  admin 
istrative  operations  and  deputy  trea- 
surer, Prudential  Insurance  Company 
of  America,  and  Isaac  E.C.  Walker, 
major  accounts  manager,  Xerox  Corpo- 
ration. 
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ALUMNI  NEWS 


SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 


'37 


50th  Reunion 
May  9,  1987 

'41 


& 


Brother  John  Owens,  F.S.C.,  chairman  of  the 
Roster  Committee  at  the  university,  cele- 
brated his  50th  anniversary  as  a  Christian 
Brother  at  a  Mass  of  Thanksgiving  and  din- 
ner on  campus  on  Nov.  15.  Brother  John  was 
a  teacher  and  administrator  at  Philadel- 
phia's West  Catholic  High  School  for  23 
years  before  becoming  dean  of  men  at  La 
Salle  in  1963.  He  assumed  his  present  posi- 
tion in  the  Registrar's  Office  in  1967.  He  was 
awarded  an  honorary  doctor  of  pedagogy 
degree  by  the  university  in  1960. 

[42 

45th  Reunion 
May  9,  1987 

40th  Reunion 
May  9,  1987 

!50 

Joseph  A.  Gallagher  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Hahnemann  Uni- 
versitv. 


'52 


35th  Reunion 
May  9,  1987 


James   D.   Milnamow   has   joined   Weichert 
Real  Estate,  in  Cherrv  Hill.  N.J. 


'_5A 

Joseph  Keown  retired  after  17  years  of  ser- 
vice with  the  City  of  Philadelphia  and  is  cur- 
rently teaching  at  Community  College  of 
Philadelphia. 


'57 


30th  Reunion 
May  9,  1987 


Frank  J.  Bruno  has  retired  from  the  Vet- 
eran's Administration  as  a  project  coordi- 
nator to  start  his  own  company,  Systems  De- 
sign Computer  Management  for  Business,  a 
consultant  firm  Charles  L.  Daley  has  been 
named  to  serve  on  the  New  Jersey  Bankers 
Association  Subcommittee  on  Taxation  and 
Financial  Reporting.  Francis  J.  McVeigh, 
Ph.D.,  conducted  a  workshop  titled  "Time 
and  Stress  Management:  Preventing  Burn- 
out." at  Penn  State  University's  main  cam- 
pus. 

158 

Joseph  M.  Gindhart,  Esq.,  has  merged  his 
law  practice  into  the  firm  Wissow.  Ozda. 
Steckiw  and  Gindhart.  in  Philadelphia. 


'59 


Jerry  Guarini  was  named  technical  director 
at  the  Naval  Intelligence  Support  Center. 
Suitland  Federal  Center.  Md.  James  N. 
While  is  a  manufactures'  representative  at 
].B.  Company  Products  dealing  in  air  purifi- 
cation equipment,  electronic  insect  control, 
water  purification  and  chemicals. 


'62 


25th  Reunion 
May  9,  1987 


Robert  J.  Schreiber  was  appointed  president 
of  BLS  Communication,  LTD.,  New  Hvde 
Park.  N.Y. 


'63 


James  J.  Pagliaro  specializes  in  pension 
plans  and  consultation  on  the  1986  Tax  Re- 
form Bill  in  his  public  accounting  firm — 
Pagliaro  Associates. 


^64 

Anthony  J.  Gatt  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Metropolitan  chapter  of  the  Health- 
care Financial  Management  Association,  a 
group  representing  a  majority  of  hospitals  in 
the  Delaware  Valley  Robert  Gudknecht  was 
appointed  chief,  fraud  auditors,  in  the  Office 
of  the  Attorney  General,  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania.  Francis  X.  Iaquinto  has  joined 
The  Hansen  Group,  a  diversified  real  estate 
development  and  financial  services  orga- 
nization, as  executive  vice  president  and 
chief  financial  officer. 


'66 


William  B.  Artman,  Jr.,  is  superintendent  of 
the  Claim  Department  in  the  Mid-Atlantic 
branch  office  of  the  Personal  Financial  Se- 
curity division  of  Aetna  Life  and  Casualty 
Insurance.  Thomas  J.  Dvorak  has  been  ap- 
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pointed  a  senior  planner  in  IBM's  entry  sys- 
tems division  headquarters,  Montvale,  N.J. 
John  E.  Higgins  was  named  a  senior  vice 
president  at  First  Pennsylvania  Bank.  Phila- 
delphia. 

'ji7 

20th  Reunion 
May  9,  1987 

70 

Albert  A.  Lagore  was  appointed  manager, 
materials,  methods  and  tooling  for  West- 
inghouse  Electric  Corporation  Turbine  Com- 
ponents Plant,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

72 

15th  Reunion 
May  9,  1987 

William  J.  Doyle,  Jr.,  is  writing  Using  Super- 
Calc4:  The  New  Generation  for  John  Wiley 
and  Sons  publishers.  His  first  book,  Using 
SuperCalc:  The  Next  Generation,  is  being 
translated  into  Russian  for  publication  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Robert  J.  Lockwood  has  been 
promoted  to  claims  unit  manager-auto  lia- 
bility for  Harleysville  Insurance  Companies. 
Charles  P.  Pizzi  has  recently  been  appointed 
commerce  director  for  the  City  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

BIRTH:  to  Michael  Nolan  and  his  wife  Eliza- 
beth, a  daughter  Amy  Rae. 

73 

William  L.  Stulginsky  has  been  promoted  to 
partner  at  Coopers  and  Lybrand,  a  Philadel- 
phia accounting  firm. 

74 

Carmela  Melso  Galati  completed  her  Mas- 
ter's Plus  30  in  elementary  education  at  Anti- 
och  University.  Vincent  D.  Zeller  is  vice 
president  and  comptroller  of  Gelco  Space,  in 
Bala  Cynwyd,  Pa. 

75 

Alan  J.  Lontz  was  appointed  district  business 

manager  for  the  Twin  Valley  (Pa.)  School 

Board. 

MARRIAGE:   Francis   J.   Pasquini,   Esq.,   to 

Diane  C.  Grosso. 

TiB 

George  E.  Case  is  manager  of  group  and 
special  market  sales  at  Allied  Automotive,  in 
East  Providence,  R.I,  Vincent  M.  Comfort 
was  promoted  to  manager  of  sales  and  mar- 
keting of  Hamon  Services  Division  at 
Hamon-Sabelco  Ltd.,  Brussels,  Belgium. 

77 

10th  Reunion 
May  9,  1987 


78 


John  R.  Tordini  has  been  promoted  to  bank- 
ing officer  in  the  Community  Banking  De- 
partment of  Mellon  Bank,  Philadelphia. 
BIRTH:  to  Cynthia  Capponi  Farano  and 
Peter  Farano,  M.D.  '79,  a  daughter  Natalie 
Elise. 


79 


Peter  L.  De  Angelis,  CPA,  successfully  com- 
pleted the  certified  Healthcare  Financial 
Management  Association  Fellowship  exam- 
ination, demonstrating  superior  knowledge 
of  hospital  accounting  and  financial  manage- 
ment. Stanley  E.  Stolarski,  CPA,  is  a  test  de- 
velopment specialist  for  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Personnel,  Division  of 
Examinations. 


'81 


Joseph  M.  Adams  is  currently  a  major  ac- 
count representative  for  US  Sprint  Com- 
munications Company.  Gregory  J.  Webster 
was  promoted  to  assistant  vice  president  in 
the  Commercial  Real  Estate  Lending  Depart- 
ment of  Continental  Bank,  Philadelphia.  Wil- 
liam J.  Wilkinson  was  appointed  associate 
property  claims  representative  for  Allstate 
Insurance,  Valley  Forge.  Pa. 
MARRIAGES:  William  Patrick  Connelly  to 
Lori  Ann  Maginnis.  Debra  Ann  Delaney  to 
lames  J.  Cardell. 


'82 


5th  Reunion 
May  9,  1987 

Kathyann  C.  Heilig  has  been  promoted  to 
manager  in  the  Tax  Division  at  the  Philadel- 
phia office  of  Arthur  Andersen  and  Com- 
pany. Michael  Girone  is  a  district  Software 
Support  manager  for  Hewlett  Packard,  in 
Rockville,  Md.  Bernard  K.  Locklear  has  been 
named  director  of  buildings  and  grounds  at 
Albright  College,  Reading,  Pa. 

'83 

Adrienne  M.  Amendolia  received  an  out- 
standing performance  award  and  an  award 
for  sustained  superior  performance  as  a 
computer  systems  analyst  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Naval  Hospital. 

MARRIAGE:  Brian  J.  Lynch  to  Patrice 
Mazza. 

^84 

Gregory  M.  Du'Aime  has  joined  Griffin  Pipe 
Company,  in  Florence,  N.J.,  as  a  sales  as- 
sociate. 

'S5 

MARRIAGES:  Kenneth  H.  Cameron  to 
Kimberly  S.  Hubbard.  Joseph  R.  Koletty  to 

Beth  M."  Terry. 

'86 

Ronald  A.  Genech  was  promoted  to  internal 
auditor  at  the  Philadelphia  Gas  Works. 


Denise  Gess: 


"It  has  taken  me  at  least  two  years 
since  GOOD  DEEDS  has  come  out  to 
realize  that  I  am  really  the  author  of  it." 
Denise  Gess,  '73,  says  of  her  first  pub- 
lished novel.  "It  was  just  so  incredible 
to  me  that  this  finally  happened." 

But  it  has  happened.  After  ten  years 
and  over  200  rejections,  the  La  Salle 
psychology  major,  a  native  of  Philadel- 
phia, is  well  on  her  way  to  becoming  a 
noted  and  accomplished  novelist. 

She  began  writing  at  the  age  of  12 
while  growing  up  in  Sommerdale,  New 
Jersey.  She  continued  to  write  through 
high  school,  four  years  of  college,  sev- 
eral years  of  teaching  severly  retarded 
children,  her  marriage  and  eventual 
divorce  from  her  childhood  sweetheart, 
and  the  birth  of  her  daughter.  Although 
she  never  thought  writing  would  be  a 
full  time  career,  she  couldn't  imagine 
not  doing  it. 

"I  don't  know  if  I  could  stop  writing 
if  I  tried.  I  don't  feel  normal  when  I'm 
not  writing,"  Gess,  34,  said.  "It  came 
easily  to  me.  It  was  something  I  en- 
joyed." 

She  wrote  her  first  novel  at  age  23.  A 
huge  volume  of  541  pages  called  SEA- 
SONS then  renamed  THE  TANGLING, 
it  was  a  love  story  about  two  people 
who  had  an  affair  but  never  ended  up 
together. 

"It  was  very  ordinary  and  very  mun- 
dane, but  at  least  I  knew  I  could  get 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
book,"  Gess  explained.  "I  had  no  train- 
ing in  writing.  I  hadn't  taken  any 
courses  or  workshops  or  anything  like 
that.  I  just  said,  'I'm  going  to  write  a 
novel.'  The  first  draft  took  a  year  and 
a  half  to  finish." 

Several  years  later,  in  1978,  she  at- 
tended The  Bread  Loaf  Writers  Con- 
ference where  she  met  author  John 
Irving.  He  read  some  of  her  writing  and 
encouraged  her  to  continue.  They  be- 
came friends  and  she  now  describes 
him  as  her  "mentor." 

When  she  returned  from  the  con- 
ference Gess  began  writing  short 
stories.  She  had  written  some  during 
high  school  without  much  success.  At 
this  time  she  wrote  one  called  RED 
WHISKEY  BLUES  which  eventually  be- 
came the  title  of  her  latest  novel,  slated 
to  be  released  next  fall. 

In  1979  at  the  age  of  27  she  returned 
to  Bread  Loaf  with  a  reworked  version 
of  that  first  novel.  "But  I  realized  that 
I  could  never  make  it  be  what  I  wanted 
it  to  be,"  she  recalled.  "While  it  had  a 
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very  ordinary  plot  and  theme,  I  wanted 
to  do  something  grander  with  it.  I 
thought  I  was  just  too  young  to  do  that, 
I  needed  more  experiences  and  maybe 
it  was  something  I  would  write  ten 
years  later." 

In  an  effort  to  sharpen  her  prose,  she 
continued  to  write  short  stories.  What 
emerged  was  a  short  story  called  GOOD 
DEEDS.  It  had  only  the  basement  scene 
from  the  novel  in  it,  but  as  soon  as  she 
wrote  it  she  knew  these  were  the 
people  and  this  was  going  to  be  the 
book. 

Indeed  it  was.  Published  in  1984  by 
Crown  Publishers,  GOOD  DEEDS  is  a 
fast  moving  story  about  a  27-year-old 
graphic  artist  who  moves  out  of  South 
Philadelphia  and  into  a  dilapidated 
house  in  the  1300  block  of  Rodman 
Street,  to  escape  family  pressures.  She 
finds  no  real  refuge,  though,  because 
characters  like  her  Jewish  father  (a 
hypochondriac  and  Zen  follower)  and 
her  sometimes  sleeping  partner  (a 
bisexual  artist)  keep  hanging  around. 
The  novel  was  recently  published  in 
England  and  Sweden  as  well  as  the 
United  States. 

Gess  claims  there  is  nothing  auto- 
biographical about  GOOD  DEEDS, 
even  though  there  are  bits  and  pieces 
of  other  people  and  things  in  it,  like  a 
tone  of  voice  or  gesture.  "Everyday  sit- 
ting down  to  write  GOOD  DEEDS*  was 
like  going  to  somebody  else's  world." 
the  author  said.  "It  was  like  acting.  I 
was  pretending  to  be  there.  That  was 
the  joy  of  that  book.  It  sort  of  flew  out 
of  me.  I  imagined  everything." 

Her  next  novel,  while  not  auto- 
biographical, seems  to  touch  her  own 
life  a  little  more  than  GOOD  DEEDS. 
RED  WHISKEY  BLUES  is  a  romantic 
novel  about  a  young  widow  living  in  an 
old  house  in  Ocean  City,  New  Jersey. 
When  a  playwrite  and  his  wife  rent  the 
top  floor  of  her  house,  the  widow  falls 
in  love  and  becomes  obsessed  with  him. 
It's  a  novel  about  grief  and  healing. 
These  two  people,  who  are  meant  to 
have  an  affair,  fall  in  love  but  never  get 
together. 

"This  is  a  combination  of  that  very 
first  novel  and  the  short  story,"  Gess 
explained.  "There  are  three  very  strong 
female  characters  in  this  one  and  I 
seem  to  be  personally  invested  in  all 
three.  It's  no  accident  that  the  main 
character  is  a  widow,  going  through  a 
grieving  process.  I'm  divorced  and  I 
think  you  go  through  a  similar  process 


when  that  happens.  It  seems  like  a  more 
personal  story  because  she  is  a  mother 
and  has  a  child.  And  that  child  is  defi- 
nitely my  daughter  Austen." 

Gess  is  under  contract  with  Crown 
Publishers  for  the  completion  of  RED 
WHISKEY  BLUES,  a  situation  she  is  not 
exactly  thrilled  with.  "Although  it 
shows  their  confidence  in  my  ability  as 
a  writer  it  has  worked  against  me.  I  was 
getting  interference  and  almost  gearing 
the  novel  to  the  editor's  approval,  some- 
thing I  never  did  before.  They  are  bas- 
ing everything  on  GOOD  DEEDS,  that's 
all  they  have  to  base  on.  I  feel  the  pres- 
sure to  be  funny,  and  this  is  not  a  funny 
story.  The  tone  of  this  book  is  quieter, 
the  writing  has  gotten  stronger,  I'm 
more  interested  in  structure  and  how  I 
want  the  language  to  sound.  It's  an  en- 
tirely different  type  of  character  and 
story." 

Being  under  contract  provides  Gess 
with  cash  advances  throughout  various 
stages  of  her  novel's  completion.  Al- 
though this  is  helpful  in  allowing  the 
author  to  spend  more  time  at  home 
working,  it  doesn't  pay  all  the  bills. 

Therefore,  in  addition  to  writing  nov- 
els, Gess  writes  book  reviews  for  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and  The  AFew 
York  Times.  She  also  teaches  two 
courses  part-time  at  Rutgers  University 
in  Camden,  where  she  received  her 
master's  degree  in  English. 

Gess  believes  there  is  much  more  to 
being  a  writer  than  just  studying  En- 
glish. "I  don't  think  that  being  an  En- 
glish major,  or  being  in  a  graduate  pro- 


gram for  writing,  or  getting  an  MFA  or 
any  of  this  stuff  has  anything  to  do  with 
being  a  writer,"  she  explains.  "I  think 
you  can  have  enormous  talent  and  you 
still  need  incredible  drive  and  de- 
termination because  it's  entirely  too  de- 
pressing, the  odds  are  against  you  every 
step  of  the  way.  The  odds  are  against 
me  now.  I  feel  its  still  an  up  hill  strug- 
gle. 

"I'd  been  rejected  for  ten  years. 
There  was  no  indication  by  the  time  I 
was  26  that  anyone  was  ever  going  to 
buy  anything.  I  kept  thinking  'no  one's 
going  to  publish  my  book  because  no 
one  knows  w-ho  I  am.  I  haven't  had  any- 
thing published  anywhere,  I  haven't 
had  short  stories  published.' 

"You  can't  take  a  graduate  course  or 
become  an  English  major  or  English 
teacher  and  think  that  'Oh  I'm  going  to 
be  a  writer  and  make  it',  nothing  in- 
sures that  it's  ever  going  to  happen.  I 
think  that  is  the  hardest  thing  to  live 
with  every  single  day.  Although  I  would 
like  to  know  that  I  can  make  my  living 
for  the  rest  of  my  life  as  a  writer,  it 
probably  will  never  happen." 

What  probably  will  happen,  how- 
ever, is  that  Denise  Gess  will  continue 
to  write,  regardless  what  obstacles, 
financial  or  otherwise,  might  face  her. 

Writing  is  part  of  her.  As  she  puts  it: 
"There's  this  feeling  that  I'm  just  not 
right,  just  not  whole  unless  I'm  doing  it. 
And  that's  a  feeling  I  don't  think  you 
can  teach  anyone,  it  has  to  be  there." 
—  Rosalie  Lombardo 
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'37 


50th  Reunion 
May  9,  1987 

^8 

Daniel  J.  McCauley,  Jr.,  is  co-author  of  .Audit 
Committees,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Na- 
tional Affairs  as  part  of  its  corporte  practice 
series. 

'42 

45th  Reunion 
May  9,  1987 

40th  Reunion 
May  9,  1987 

;48 

Edward  R.  Barber  was  elected  president  of 
the  Albuquerque  (New  Mexico]  chapter  of 
the  Eighth  Air  Force  Historical  Society. 
1986-87 

150 

Rev.  Ellwood  Kieser  served  as  executive 
producer  of  U'e  Are  The  Children,  a  movie 
about  the  Ethiopian  famine  starring  Ally 
Sheedy  and  Ted  Danson.  that  is  scheduled 
for  ABC-TV  during  the  86-87  season. 

^52 

35th  Reunion 
May  9,  1987 

Paul  Moser  received  the  Navy  Meritorious 
Service  Award  at  the  Naval  Air  Develop- 
ment Center.  Warminster.  Pa.  William  F. 
Simpson,  CPCU,  published  an  article,  'Mini 
Seminars  for  Busy  Managers.''  in  the  Spring 
1986  issue  of  Society  of  Insurance  Trainers 
and  Educators  Journal. 

^3 

Dr.  Peter  J.  Finley,  a  colonel  in  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve,  was  awarded  the  Legion  of 
Merit  by  President  Ronald  Reagan  for  ser- 
vices performed  as  a  psychology  consultant/ 
special  projects  officer  while  assigned  to 
Headquarters,  U.S.  Marine  Corps.  Washing- 
ton, DC.  and  the  Marine  Corps  Develop- 
ment and  Education  Command.  Quantico, 
Va.  He  recently  retired  after  32  years  of  ser- 
vice with  the  Marine  Corps. 


'55 


William  J.  McNeill  was  elected  Grand 
Knight,  Father  Marquette  Council  Knights  of 
Columbus. 


'56 


Henry  G.  DeYincent,  M.D.,  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  1986  fund  drive  at  Holy  Re- 
deemer Hospital,  Meadowbrook,  Pa. 


'57 


30th  Reunion 
May  9,  1987 

William  J.  Bell  is  celebrating  his  30th  year 
of  teaching  at  Roman  Catholic  High  School. 
Philadelphia. 

!58 

Norman  Xavier  Bernstein  was  ordained  to 
the  priesthood  in  El  Paso,  Texas. 

!59 

Edward  "Mel"  Markowski  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Child  Development  and 
Family  Relations  Department  at  East  Caro- 
lina University,  in  Greenville,  N.C. 

'60 

James  O.  Finnegan,  M.D.,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Surgery  of 
Saint  Agnes  Medical  Center,  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

^62 

25th  Reunion 
May  9,  1987 

Joseph  Semeister  is  the  recipient  of  a  com- 
puter interfacing  grant  from  the  Philadel- 
phia College  of  Textiles  &  Science.  He  will 
develop  science  demonstrations  and  labs  on 
a  microcomputer. 

'GA 

Wallace  L.  Cannon  has  been  named  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  Saint  Agnes  Medi- 
cal Center,  in  Philadelphia.  Brother  Emmett 
Gavin  made  his  solemn  profession  of  vows 
in  Ihe  Carmelite  Order.  He  was  ordained  a 
deacon  at  the  National  Shrine  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception.  Washington,  D.C.  Lee 
J.  Williames,  Ph.  D.,  has  been  promoted  to 
professor  of  Russian  history.  He  has  also 
been  chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Coun- 
cil on  Education.  1986-87. 


'65 


Charles  A.  Schmidt  was  elected  group  vice 
president.  Government  Communications 
Systems  at  RCA  Corporation,  in  Camden. 
Ronald  J.  Valenti,  Ph.D.,  received  the  na- 
tional award  for  outstanding  achievement  in 
education  from  the  Freedoms  Foundation  at 
Valley  Forge. 


'66 


W.  Richard  Bukata  is  currently  serving  as 
director  of  the  Emergency  Department  at 
San  Gabriel  Valley  (California)  Medical 
Center.  He  is  also  president  of  Premier  Con- 
ference Group.  Inc.,  a  full-service  agency 
that  develops  and  produces  medical  sem- 
inars throughout  the  U.S.,  Canada  and  Mex- 
ico William  J.  Conroy  has  joined  Comstat 
Government  Systems,  Inc.,  in  Washington. 
D.C.  as  director  of  NASA  programs.  Marine 
Major  Anthony  S.  Hilliard  recently  reported 
for  duty  with  Second  Force  Service  Support 
Group.  Camp  Lejeune.  N.C  Richard  V. 
McCarron,  Jr.,  was  appointed  director  of  sec- 
ondary education  in  the  Office  of  Catholic 
Education  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Philadel- 
phia. 


'67 


20th  Reunion 
May  9,  1987 

John  T.  Digilio,  Jr.,  was  graduated  from  the 
U.S.  Army  War  College.  Carlisle  Barracks, 
Pa.,  and  promoted  to  Colonel.  He  is  the  first 
non-physician  commander  of  the  825th  Med- 
ical Laboratory,  New  York  Army  National 
Guard  Rev.  Robert  J.  Fritz  is  associate  pas- 
tor at  St.  Vincent  De  Paul  Church,  Mays 
Landing.  N.J.  John  F.  Motley,  M.D.,  is  prac- 
ticing family  medicine  at  the  Landsdale 
Medical  Group,  a  large  multi-specialty 
group,  in  Lansdale.  Pa.  He  is  also  involved 
in  several  clinical  studies  concerning  hyper- 
tension. 

^69 

John  C.  Becker,  Esq.,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bar  Associa- 
tion Agricultural  Law  Committee  Ronald 
Larentowicz  has  joined  the  faculty  at  Chest- 
nut Hill  Academy,  in  Philadelphia,  as  a 
mathematics  and  computer  science  teacher 
in  the  middle  school. 


74 . 

John  William  Blesi  received  the  Travelers 
Insurance  "Outstanding  Achievement" 
award.  Joseph  F.  Cantaro  was  appointed 
principal  of  the  Veterans  Memorial  Middle 
School,  in  Camden.  N.J  Major  William  M. 
Kennedy  was  graduated  from  the  Marine 
Corps  Command  and  Staff  College. 
BIRTH  to  Alexander  D.  Bono  and  his  wife. 
Shirley,  a  son.  Andrew  Stephen. 
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75 

Paul  F.  Blinn  was  promoted  (o  senior  tax 
accountant  in  the  Comptroller's  Department 
at  Prudential  Insurance  Company,  Newark, 
N.J.  Stephen  J.  Leone  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Nyack  (N.Y.|  branch  of  the  Rockland  County 
Y.M.C.A. 

MARRIAGE:  James  J.  Gruccio  to  Paula 
Giglio. 

76 

William  T.  Dougherty  is  an  instructor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Hawaii  Pacific  College,  in  Hono- 
lulu Steven  J.  Green,  M.D.,  has  completed 
his  otolaryngology  residency  at  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson University.  He  will  join  Ear,  Nose  and 
Throat  Associates,  in  Willimantic  and  Nor- 
wich, Ct.  Richard  R.  Lynch  received  an 
award  for  achieving  the  top  score  in  the 
country  on  the  certified  Information  Systems 
Auditor  examination  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  EDP  Auditors  Association  in  Miami. 


77 


10th  Reunion 
May  9,  1987 

Barry  Brodzinski  is  a  part-time  assistant 
basketball  coach  at  Duquesne  University. 
Pittsburgh. 

78 

Michael  A.  Franchetti,  M.D.,  is  chief  resi- 
dent in  orthopaedic  surgery  at  Hahnemann 
University  Hospital,  in  Philadelphia. 
BIRTH:  to  Barbara  J.  O'Hara,  Esq.  and  her 
husband  Raymond  W.  Ferrario.  Esq.,  a  son, 
Michael  Daniel. 

79 

Mark  Delowery  D.O.,  opened  a  family  medi- 
cine practice  in  Wayne,  Pa.  Lee  Scott  Wesler, 
M.D.,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Section  of 
Internal  Medicine.  Department  of  Medicine, 
at  St.  Francis  Medical  Center,  in  Trenton, 
N.J. 

BIRTH:  to  Peter  Farano,  M.D.,  and  his  wife, 
Cynthia  Capponi  Farano  78.  a  daughter, 
Natalie  Elise. 

'M 

Carol  Polin  is  living  in  Israel  and  teaching 
Spanish  at  the  American  International 
School.  Carole  Subotich,  M.D.,  is  chief  resi- 
dent of  pediatrics  at  Sinai  Hospital,  in  Balti- 
more, Md. 

70 

George  T.  Derenzo,  D.D.S.,  M.S.,  recently 
opened  an  office  specializing  as  a  pediatric 
dentist  and  orthodontist  in  Wayne,  Pa. 
Anthony  M.  Matteo  is  assistant  professor  of 


religion  and  philosophy  and  coordinator  of 
continuing  education  at  Elizabethtown  (Pa.) 
College.  Mark  E.  McCullen  won  the  Butler 
Prize  from  the  Fellowship  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Academv  of  the  Fine  Arts. 


71 

David  Coffey,  D.O.,  has  opened  his  own  fam- 
ily medicine  and  osteopathic  manipulative 
medicine  practice  at  his  home  in  the  Olney 
section  of  Philadelphia.  Theodore  A.  Feins- 
tein,  M.D.,  has  a  private  obstetrics  and 
gynecology  practice  and  is  a  clinical  instruc- 
tor of  obstetrics  and  gynecology  at  Thomas 
Jefferson  University  Hospital,  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  also  recently  opened  the  New 
Guinea  Primitive  Arts  Gallery  in  Philadel- 
phia. Joseph  F.  Majdan,  M.D.,  was  recently 
honored  by  the  Class  of  1986  at  Jefferson 
Medical  College  with  the  presentation  of  his 
portrait  to  the  university.  It  is  the  highest 
honor  a  graduating  class  can  bestow.  Rich- 
ard A.  McNally  was  re-elected  president 
of  Adlen-O'Brien  Insurance  Agency,  Inc., 
Feasterville,  Pa.  Arthur  R.  Sypek  Jr.  was  re- 
cently elected  president  of  the  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Attorneys  in  New  Jersey.  Frank 
John  Viola,  Jr.  is  serving  as  chief  of  the  In- 
dustrial Plans  and  Services  office  of  the  Di- 


rectorate of  Manufacturing  at  the  Defense 
Personnel  Support  Center,  Philadelphia. 
Thomas  A.  Walsh  was  appointed  director  of 
fiscal  affairs  at  the  University  of  Medicine 
and  Dentistry  of  New  Jersey-School  of  Os- 
teopathic Medicine.  Robert  W.  Walters  will 
direct  the  new  Wayne  (Pa.]  office  of  Cold- 
well  Banker  Commercial  Real  Estate  Ser- 
vices. 
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Robert  F.  Boyle  was  appointed  vice  presi- 
dent-controller of  Reading  Real  Estate  Com- 
pany, in  Philadelphia.  Matthew  T.  Kuber, 
M.D.,  has  joined  the  medical  staff  of  the 
Wayne  County  Memorial  Hospital  and  has 
established  a  practice  with  the  Lake  Region 
Internal  Medicine  Associates,  P.C.,  in 
Honesdale,  Pa.  Richard  J.  Paprio  was  hon- 
ored as  "Educator  of  the  Year"  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Social  Studies  Council.  He  is  cur- 


Sister  Peter  Claver,  a  Trinitarian  nun  who  has  spent  much  of  her  "retirement"  teaching 
literacy  to  inmates  of  Philadelphia's  Holmesburg  Prison,  became  the  45th  recipient  of  the 
Signum  Fidei  Modal,  during  annual  awards  dinner  of  the  university's  Alumni  Association 
on  November  21.  Sister  Claver.  a  member  of  the  Missionary  Servants  of  the  Blessed  Trinity 
for  more  than  6(1  years,  received  La  Salle's  highest  alumni  award  from  Brother  President 
Patrick  Ellis  and  Paul  J.  Kelly,  III,  the  president  of  the  Alumni  Association.  Some  48  men 
and  women  from  La  Salle's  senior  class  were  inducted  into  the  Alpha  Epsilon  Honor  Society 
at  the  same  dinner. 
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rently  leaching  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Phila- 
delphia. 


'81 


Kelly  Leonard  became  a  licensed  real  estate 
broker  through  Zachariae  Realty  School.  She 
has  completed  her  second  year  of  service 
with  the  Casino  Control  Commission,  in  At- 
lantic City.  N.J.  Neal  S.  Scheindlin,  M.A., 
was  ordained  a  rabbi  by  the  Jewish  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  America.  He  is  serving 
at  Congregation  Ahavath  Achim.  Coleches- 
ter.  Conn. 

MARRIAGE:  Neal  S.  Scheindlin  to  Dvora  E. 
Weisberg. 

BIRTH:  to  Joseph  DiDato  and  his  wife,  Ruth, 
twins,  Stephen  Joseph  and  Angela  Lynn. 


'82 


5th  Reunion 
May  9,  1987 


Joseph  B.  Dougherty  has  been  promoted  to 
editor  at  John  Wiley  and  Son,  New  York. 
Karen  A.  Garman  has  been  elected  vice 
president-membership  of  the  Philadelphia 
chapter  of  Women  in  Communications,  Inc. 

'83 

Joseph  G.  O'Neill  received  the  Proclaim 
Award  from  the  Catholic  Communications 
Campaign  and  the  Gabriel  Award  from  the 
Catholic  Association  for  Broadcasters  and 
Allied  Communicators  for  his  work  as  co- 
producer  of  the  radio  program  "Break- 
through." 

BIRTH:  to  Bernadette  Prendergast  and  her 
husband,  David  McPhersonn,  '84,  their  first 
child,  a  daughter.  Bernadette  Kathleen. 

^84 

Michael  Cianfrani  received  a  master's 
degree  from  Villanova  University  and  was 
chosen    as    a    Governor's    Intern.    Anthony 


Marinucci  has  joined  the  Jesuit  Volunteer 
Corps-South  where  he  will  work  with  com- 
munities and  Schools  in  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
MARRIAGE:  David  McPherson  to  Berna- 
dette Prendergast,   '83, 

BIRTH:  to  David  McPherson  and  his  wife 
Bernadette  Prendergast,  '83,  their  first  child, 
a  daughter,  Bernadette  Kathleen. 
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2nd  Lt.  Harry  G.  Kyriakodis  is  attending  the 
Field  Artillery  Officer  Basic  Course  a  Fort 
Sill,  Oklahoma. 


M.B.A. 
'81 


<3>i 

Bruce 


Dillon 


Gregory  O.  Bruce  has  been  appointed  as- 
sociate dean  of  the  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration at  La  Salle.  He  had  previously 
served  as  the  university's  director  of  gradu- 
ate admissions.  Timothy  P.  Dillon  has  been 
named  director  of  compensation  and  ben- 
efits for  The  Devereux  Foundation  which  op- 
erates treatment  centers  for  the  emotionally 
handicapped  and  developmentally  disabled. 

'15 

Mark  Bambach  is  a  full-time  business  in- 
structor at  Community  College  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  a  part-time  instructor  at  Delaware 
County  (Pa.)  Community  College  and  Bran- 
dywine  College,  in  Delaware.  He  also  re- 
cently received  a  black  belt  in  karate. 


MOVING? 


If  your  mailing  address  will  change 
in  the  next  2-3  months,  or  if  this 
issue  is  addressed  to  your  son  or 
daughter  who  no  longer  maintains 
a  permanent  address  at  your 
home,  please  help  us  keep  our 
mailing  addresses  up-to-date  by 


PRINT  your  full  name, 
class  year  and  new  ad- 
dress on  the  opposite 
form,  and 


Attach  the  label  from  the 
back  cover  ot  this  issue 
and  mail  to  the  Alumni  Of- 
fice, La  Salle  University, 
Phila.,   PA  19141. 


Name 


Class  Yr. 


Address 


City 

(  ). 


State  Zip   Code 


Phone  Number  (include  area  code) 


ATTACH  LABEL  HERE 


NECROLOGY 
'35 

Charles  H.  O'Connell,  M.D. 

'38 

Michael  M.  Etzel,  M.D. 

'46 

Henry  Lesse.  M.D. 

'50 

Leonard  C.  Costello,  Sr. 

'58 

William  D.  Bur 


ANNUAL  FUND 

SURPASSES  GOAL 

OF  ATLANTIC 

RICHFIELD 

CHALLENGE 

In  December,  1985,  the  Atlantic 
Richfield  Foundation  awarded  a 
two-year  challenge  grant  of 
$100,000  to  Phase  II  of  La  Salle's 
Campaign  for  the  80's.  The  chal- 
lenge component  of  the  Atlantic 
Richfield  grant  specified  that  the 
Annual  Fund  Program  had  to 
raise  $100,000  in  new  alumni  con- 
tributions to  the  Llniversity  in 
order  to  qualify  for  the  Founda- 
tion's award. 

As  of  October  24,  1986.  the  An- 
nual Fund  Program  had  generated 
$100,883  from  2,484  new  donors 
since  July  1,  1985,  thereby  fulfill- 
ing the  terms  of  the  challenge 
grant.  Since  1983-84,  moreover, 
the  number  of  alumni  donors  to 
the  Annual  Fund  has  increased 
dramatically  from  2,940  to  5,308, 
and  the  dollars  contributed  to  La 
Salle  by  alumni  have  risen  from 
$433,853  to  $945,313. 

The  $100,000  grant  awarded  to 
La  Salle  by  the  Atlantic  Richfield 
Foundation  will  be  utilized  during 
1986-87  and  1987-88  to  purchase 
instructional  equipment  for  the 
University's  science  departments 
(Biology,  Chemistry,  Geology, 
Physics,  Psychology). 
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ATTENTION  ALL  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  CLASSES  OF: 

'37,  '42,  '47,  '52,  '57,  '62,  '67,  '72,  '77,  '82 

you  are  invited  to  . . . 

LA  SALLE  REUNION  '87 

on  campus 

SATURDAY,  MAY  9,  1987 


HIGHLIGHTS  INCLUDE  . . . 


•  LUNCH  AT  THE  HISTORIC  PEALE  HOUSE,  BELFIELD  ESTATE  • 

•  TENNIS,  TRACK,  SWIMMING,  AND  ORGANIZED  SPORTS   • 
•   GUIDED  TOUR  OF  CAMPUS  ART  GALLERY   • 

•  CLASSICAL  MUSIC  CONCERTO  PERFORMED  ON  COMPUTER   • 

•   INFORMAL  WORKSHOPS  WITH  FACULTY   • 
•    MASS  IN  CAMPUS  CHAPEL  (FOURTH  SUNDAY  OF  EASTER)   • 

•  COCKTAILS  ON  THE  QUADRANGLE  • 

•  DINNER  AND   POST-DINNER  SOCIAL   • 


m* 


LOOK  FOR  DETAILS  IN  YOUR  MAIL  IN   LATE  JANUARY 
OR  CALL  THE  ALUMNI  OFFICE 

(215)  951-1535 


m 
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